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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. MACREADY. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Mr. Macready is one of the most 
valuable actors the London Stage 
possesses. He is not perhaps gifted 
with any large share of the quality 
termed genius, but he has that correct 
judgment which is sometimes more 
useful, and which in enabling him to 
form a just estimate of his powers, 
prevents his ever exposing himself 
in situations in which he is incapable 
of appearing with credit. Hence it 
arises that in no one character has he 
yet been unsuccessful; but on the 
contrary, every performance since 
his first appearance in London has 
served to increase his reputation, and 
gradually stamp upon the mind of 
the town the conviction of his being 
an actor of sterling value.—Mr. 
Macready’s person is about the middle 
stature, and well-formed ; his voice, 
which is powerful and harmonious, 
he manages with consummate skill; 
and his action is generally appropriate 
and elegant. His gait, however, is 
rendered ungraceful by a kind of 
“quick step” he has acquired ; and 
his features appear to have a remark- 
able sameness of gloomy expression, 
as if he were unable ever to clear his 
brow from a scowl ; but this impres- 
sion may probably in a great measure 
be owing to the cast of characters we 
have been accustomed to see him in, 
which, to say the truth, has _princi- 


Vol. II. 


pally been of a most villanous com- 
plexion. In one great requisite of 
an actor, Mr. Macready is com- 
pletely the reverse of the gentleman 
whose portrait we gave last month ; 
his exertions are strenuous and un- 
remitted ; he never puts his audience 
tosleep, by setting them the example ; 
nor goes through his part with an 
apparent reluctance, similar to that 
of a schoolboy in repeating his 
lesson. He is always on the alert ; 
always plays a character as if he 
were pleased with the occupation ; 
and the art of gaining the goodwill 
of an audience lies more in this than 
people in general are apt to imagine. 
In Melo-drama Mr. Macready is 
inimitable; his Gambia and Rob Roy 
defy competition ; and it will be well 
if the constant habit of performing 
such parts, does not lead him into an 
extravagance of manner, which when 
once acquired, is with difficulty cor- 
rected ; and which will unfit him 
for less imposing but more arduous 
characters. His pretensions appear 
to lie exclusively inthe serious line, 
since we do not remember his having 
made any attempt of a light or comic 
nature. In the walk he has chosen 
he is rapidly rising to eminence, and 
we sincerely believe by the force of 
merit alone, since few performers on 


the stage have owed so little to the 


mercenary encomiums of newspaper 
critics, or the exaggerated praises 
of interested friends. 
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Interior of the Red Bull Theatre. 
From Kirkman’s Drolls, 1672. 
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History of the Theatres. 


Cuap. 4. The internal usages of 
our ancient theatres described. 
Economy of the Stage; Customs 
of the Auditory; Prices of Ad- 
mission; Hours of Performance, 
§c. Se. 

Having described the theatres ex- 
isting in the time of Shakspeare with 
as much accuracy as the scanty no- 
tices to be met with respecting them 
will enable us, a brief view of their 
internal customs and economy will 
we doubt not be looked upon asa 
desirable accompaniment. For near- 
ly the whole of our information upen 
this point we are indebted to the 
acute and unwearied research of Mr. 
Malone. A minute account of the 
usages of these theatres would be a 
most interesting and valuable acqui- 
sition to our stock of dramatic lite- 
rature, but this of course is not to 
be looked for. No one would dream 
of writing a particular description 
of the customs of the auditory and 
actors of the present day ; because 
it is what every one knows; and he 
would therefore receive no thanks 
for the information. Precisely simi- 
lar, to this was the case of our 
ancestors. They did not imagine 
that what were to them matters of 
course, and common occurrences, 
would ever become subjects of curious 
inquiry to their posterity ; and even 
had such an idea occurred to them, 


it may be questioned whether any 


one would have been found disinte- 
rested enough to assume the thankless 
task of compiling a work for the 
benefit of a posterity, who, to cite 
the well-known retort, had never 
done anything to benefit him. © What- 
cver therefore is known relative to 
the management of these theatres 
has been gathered from inuendoes 
and allusions in old plays, and the 


works of writers of that age on the 
drama, &c. As we have already 
said, it is to the industry of Mr. 
Malone that we owe even this; and 
whatever may be his faults as a 
critic, he has certainly in a most 
able manner illustrated and enriched 
the history of the early English 
Stage. The whole of what he has 
left us is here condensed, with the 
addition of the little that other wri- 
ters have discovered upon the subject. 
It has been our endeavour to arrange 
these materials, for the first time, 
with some degree of regularity ; and 
to class them under the various heads 
of Customs of the Stuge, of the 
Auditory, §c. It only remains for 
us to remark, that Mr. Malone has 
in most instances given his authority 
for what he asserts, by citing the 
passages from the old dramas, &e. 
from which he derived his informa- 
tion: this was doubtless requisite 
in the first instance; but since to 
follow his example would merely 
serve to lengthen our detail, without 
adding in the slightest degree to its 
value or interest, we have not thought 
the adoption of sych a plan advisa- 
ble. We have merely to refer to our 
INTRODUCTION to this History, in 
which we have particularized the 
works from which we quote, and 
with this general acknowledgment, 
we proceed at once to the point. 
During the reign of Elizabeth, 


_plays were performed on Sundays, 


as well as-on other days. In a li- 
cense granted by that Queen to 
James Burbage in 1574, they are 
allowed to be represented on that 
day out of the hours of prayer. 
This practice began to fall into dis- 
use during the reign of James the 
First, and by a statute of Charles 
the First it was entirely prohibited. 
Plays in the reign of James the First 
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appear to have been performed every 
day, at each theatre, except in the 
time of Lent, when they were not al- 
lowed on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Notices of the pieces intended to be 
exhibited were printed and exposed 
by the players, as at present; but 
these bills did not contain a list of 
the characters, or the names of the 
actors who were to represent them. 
The custom of taking places did not 
then prevail, but was established soon 
after the Restoration. Every thea- 
tre had its distinguishing sign, as has 
been noticedin our previous descrip- 
tion of them. 

The stage was strewed with 
rushes, and on particular occasions 
was matted over, of which custom 
the present practice of covering the 
frout with green cloth on the per- 
formance of a tragedy, appears to 
be a relic.—It is doubtful whether 
there was a curtain in the front, as 
in the modern theatres, or one at the 
back only, as shewn in the accom- 
panying view; opening in the middle, 
and drawn backwards and forwards 
on a rod. In some theatres they 
were of woollen, in others of silk. 
There was also au upper stage, or 
balcony, which was made use of 
when any part of the dialogue was 
supposed to be spoken over the com- 
mon stage, such as by Juliet, in the 
balcony scene, &c.—At cach side of 
this, there were what were ternicd 
private boxes, as shewn in the plate, 
which being inconveniently situated, 
were at a lower price than those in 
front.—It has been much disputed 
whether the staze was furnished with 
moveable scenery in the time of 
Shakspeare, and it still remains 
a doubtful point. Probably sume- 
thing of the kind was in use at the 
private houses ;* but where it was 
totally unknown, the deficiency was 
supplied by writing on a board the 


* Vide Chap 


names of the different places in 
which the scene was laid during the 
progress of the piece, which board 
was displayed in such a manner as to 
be visible to the audience.—When a 
tragedy was to be performed, the 
stage was hung with black. It was 
lighted by two large branches, simi- 
lar to those now hung in churches ; 
and from some verses prefixed to 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ Faithful Shepherdess,” 
we learn that the lights were of wax. 
Mr. Malone seems to be of opinion 
that the stage received no light ex- 
cept from these branches, but it will 
be seen by the view of the interior 
of the Red Bull theatre which ac- 
companies this account, that there 
were also some rude lamps placed in 
the front. The incommodious me- 
thod of lighting by branches was 
continued till 1765, when Garrick in- 
troduced the present foot-lamps. 
The body of the house was illumi- 
nated by pitched ropes, placed in 
large open lanthorns.—Many of the 
companies at this period were so 
scanty in their numbers, that the 
same person often played two or 
three parts, as is still frequently the 
vase in our provincial troops. Put- 
tenham tells us, that on these occa- 
sions they wore vizards to conceal 
their features. The issue of a battle 
on which the fate of an empire was 
supposed to depend, was thus fre- 
quently obliged to be determined by 
half-a-dozen combatants. Before the 
play began, three flourishes of music 
were plaved, a practice which was 
only discontinued towards the end of 
the last century; music was likewise 
played between the acts as at present. 
The musicians sat in a balcony at the 
side of the stage, corresponding with 
what is now called the upper stage- 
box, as there was no division between 
the pit and the stage but a railing, 
and not always that. Soon after the 


Restoration, the band took the sta- 
tion which they have ever since occu- 
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pied.—The person who spoke the 
Prologue entered immediately after 
the third music, arrayed in a black 
cloak ; black being then, and we 
believe at present, looked upon as 
the indispensible costume of those 
who deliver Prologues. The com- 
plete dress of an ancient Prologue- 
speaker is still retained in the piece 
exhibited before the King in “ Ham- 
let.” Epilogues were not then re- 
gular’ appendages to plays.—The 
wardrobes of the theatres were not 
very costly or splendid. Mr. Ma- 
lone has preserved an inventory of the 
dresses, &c. belonging to the company 
performing at the Rose, which though 
they might appear very gay to our 
ancestors, would but ill accord with 
the magnificence of our modern thea- 
tres.—Three sides of the house were 
occupied by galleries or scaffolds, 
constructed over each other; below 
these were smaller apartments called 
rooms, intended for the genteeler 
part of the audience, and nearly 
answering to our modern boxes. 
From some passages in old plays, 
&c. we learn that spectators were 
occasionally admitted on the stage, 
and that the critics and wits of the 
time usually sat there. Some were 
placed on the ground, others sat on 
stools, of which the price was either 
6d. or 1s. according to the com- 
modiousness of the situation. They 
were attended by pages, who fur- 
nished them with pipes of tobacco, 
which was commonly smoaked in the 
theatres, as well by women as by men. 
This custom, however, of sitting 
on the stage, only prevailed at the 
private houses, (such as Blackfriars, 
&e.) and was not allowed at the 
public theatres.—Some of the female 
part of the audience often appeared 
in masks.—The amusements of the 
Spectators before the commencement 
of the play were of various kinds: 
some entertained themselves with 
reading, some with cards, and others 


with drinking ale and smoking. It 
was a comnion practice to take table- 
books to the theatre, and write down 
passages of the play that was repre- 
sented ; to which custom it is sup- 
posed we owe the imperfect and 
mutilated copies of many dramas yet 
extant. A drawing of one of these 
books, with some remarks on their 
use, may be found in Mr. Douce’s 
“ Tilustrations of Shakspeare.” Vol. 
ii. p. 227. 

Female characters were represented 
solely by boys or young men, by 
whom masks were generally worn. 
This practice prevailed till the Re- 
storation, and so indecorous was it 
thought for females to appear on the 
stage, that Prynne, in his “ Histrio- 
mastix,” 1633, speaking of the pete 
formance of some Frenchwomen at 
the Blackfriars theatre, calls it, “ an 


impudent, shameful, wunwomanish, 
graceless, if not more than whorish 
attempt.” 


The price of admission to the 
pit, as well as to the galleries or 
scaffolds beforementioned, appears to 
have been the same ; and in reputable 
houses, such as the Globe, this was 
probably sixpence, while in some 
meaner theatres it wasonly two-pence, 
and in others a penny. The price 
of admission into the rooms or boxes, 
in Shakspeare’s time, was one shil- 
ling; though it afterwards was ad- 
vanced to two shillings, and half-a- 
crown. At the Blackfriars the prices 
are supposed to have been higher 
than at the Globe.—Twenty Pounds 


looked upon as a considerable 


receipt at these theatres on any one 
day; for though the Globe was 
much larger than the Bluckfriars, 
the prices being lower, the total 
amount was generally the same at 
both. The average receipt, after 
deducting the nightly expenses, was 
about nine pounds. On_ the first 
performance of a new piece the 
prices of admission were doubled, 
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and sometimes trebled, a custom 
which was continued till about a 
century since.— Malone supposes that 
the performers of the first class did 
not derive from their profession more 
than ninety pounds a year, at the 
utmost ; but when the value of 
money at that period is considered, 
this will not appear so contemptible 
an income as might at first be ima- 
gined. 

Plays began at one o'clock, and 
were generally finished in two hours. 
Even in 1667 they began at three ; 
and about thirty years afterwards 
onty an hour later. It is curious to 
observe the gradual change which 
bas taken place in the time of com- 
mencing the performances at the 
theatres; we have now reached 
Seven o’clock, aud should our ma- 
hagers find it advisable to continue 
these alterations in the hour of 
opening their doors, it seems pro- 
bable that by the lapse of another 
century, they will have got round to 
the old time of commencement, viz. 
one o’clock in the afternoon. 

The few remaining particulars 
connected with this subject which 
we have been able to meet with, will 
be given in our next chapter, illus- 
trated by drawings of the costume 
peculiar to the clowns and fools of 
the ancient drama. 

The print which accompanies the 
present chapter is highly curious, as 
being the only representation extant 
of the interior of one of our ancient 
theatres. During the suppression 
of Plays by the Puritans, one Robert 
Cox, a celebrated comedian, invented 
a species of dramatic entertainments 
ealled Drolls, consisting of a selection 
of comic scenesfromthe works of our 
Liost celebrated dramatists, and the 
print from which our engraving has 
Leen copied forms the frontispiece to 
@ collection of them published in 
1672, now very scarce, and enor- 


mously dear. It represents the inside 
of the Red Bull Theatre, where the 
pieces were most frequently perform. 
ed: the figures on the stage are as 
follow :—Fig. 1. Sir John Falstaff, 
from which it will be seen that the 
Knight’s costume has descended to 
us with little variation, though his 
obesity has been mightily increased, 
Fig. 2 Dame Quickly.—Fig. 3, 
Clause, from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
* Beggar’s Bush,” Fig. 4. The 
French Dancing Master from the 
Duke of Newcastle’s comedy called 
“ Variety” 1649. Figures 5 and 6. 
The Changeling and the Simpleton, 
from pieces written by Cox himself. 
The figure coming from behind the 
curtain, with the label from his 
mouth, represents Green, a eelebrated 
comedian of the time, who in a co- 
medy by Cooke called “ Tu Quoque,” 
having to represent the part of Bub- 
ble, who to every compliment replies 
Tu quoque, played it with so much 
ability, that the author, in return, 
named his piece after him, and it has 
ever since been called “ Green’s Tu 
Quoque.” It is rather strange that 
Mr. D’ Israeli, who in the third 
volume of his “ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature,” notices this view of the Red 
Bull, should have been ignorant of 
the place it was designed to repre- 
sent, which he supposes to have beeu 
“the insideof a Bartholomew Fair 
theatre.” The anecdote respecting 
Green has also escaped him, though 
we should have thought it must have 
been well known to the merest tyro 
in dramatic literature: he says, 
“Tu quoque was perhaps a cant 
expression used by clowns or fools.” 
Our copy of this curious cut has 
been made with great attention to 
accuracy, and the readers of THE 
British Stace now possess for 4 


‘mere trifle, what has hitherto been 


unattainable but at an immoderale 
Frice. 
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Review of Books. 


The Life of Haydn, in a Series of 
Letters, written at Vienna. Follow- 
ed by the Life of Mozart , with Ob- 
servations on Metastatio, and on the 
present state of Music in France 
and Italy. Translated from the 
French of L. A. C. Bombet. With 
Notes, by the author of the Sacred 
Melodies. — London. Murray. pp. 
496. 12S. 


The Memoirs of two men so cele- 
brated as Haydn and Mozart, can 
scarcely fail of interesting every 
reader. They have both attained to 
such unexampled fame; the compo- 
sitions of both are so well known in 
England ; and those of the latter, in 
particular, have become so univer- 
sally popular amongst us, that no- 
thing appears more desirable than 
to be informed of their habits and 
characters, our acquaintance with 
which has hitherto been extremely 
slight. The volume before us is per- 
fectly calculated to gratify our curi- 
osity ; it enters into a particular de- 
tail of the occurrences of their lives, 
interspersed with the most amusing 
aneedotes, which we have every reason 
to believe are perfectly authentic. 
The greater part of the volume, 
which is in the epistolary form, relates 
to Haydn, and is written with great 
sprightliness and good sense. So dis- 
tant indeed is it from the usual style 
of French inflation and insipidity, 
that we have sometimes felt inclined 
to question the assertion of ils being 
& translation. If indeed the author 
be really a Frenchman, he certainly is 
not blind to the deficiencies of his 
countrymen, which he exposes with 
very little ceremony. What is very 
tov, ina Frenchman, he 


is an ardent admirer of Shakspeare, 
from whose works frequent quotations 
occur. His remarks on music and 
musical professors display a correct 
taste, and a thorough knowledge of 
the science. As a specimen we give 


the following remarks on the cha- 
racter of Haydn’s genius :— 


“© The general character of the in- 
strumental music of our author is that 
of romantic imagination. In vain 
would you seek in it the correctness 
of Racine; it is rather the style of 
Ariosto, or of Shakspeare. His genius 
ranges in every direction with the ra- 
pidity of an eagle. The astonishing 
and the alluring succeed each other 
alternately, and are painted with the 
most brilliant tints. It is this variety 
of colouring, il is the absence of every 
thing tedious, which has probably ob- 
tained for him so rapid and extensive 
a success. Scarcely had he composed 
his symphonies, before they were per- 
formed in America and the Indies. 
The magic of his style seems to me to 
consist in a predominating character 
of liberty andjoy. The joy of Haydn 
is a perfectly natural, pure, and coa- 
tinual exaltation; it reigns in the 
allegros ; itis perceptible even in the 
grave parts, and pervades the an- 
dantes in a sensible degree. In those 
compositions, where it is evident from 
the rhythm, the tone, and the general 
character, that the author intends to 
inspire melancholy, this obstinate joy, 
being unable to shew itself openly, 
is transformed into energy and 
strength. Observe, thissombre gatety 
is not pain, it is Joy constrained to 
disguise itself; which might be called 
the concentrated joy of asavage ; but 


never sadness, dejection, or melan- — 


choly. Haydn has never been really 


melancholy more than two or three 


times ; in a verse of his Stabat Mater, 
and in two of the adagios of the Seven 
Words. This is the reason why he 
has never excelled in dramatic music. 
Without melanchoiy, there can be no 
impassioned music; and tor this 
cause, the French people, lively, vain 
and light, expressing with quickness 
all their sentiments, sometimes op- 
pressed with ennui, but never melan- 
cholic, will never have any ar 

6 


The contrast between the French 
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and Italian disposition, frequently 
comes under the notice of our author ; 
and the opposite characters of the 
two nations are sketched with great 
judgment. The correctness of the 
following pictures will be acknow- 
ledged by every one:— 


“ French gaiety requires a great 
deal of wit: it is that of Le Sage and 
of Gil Blas. Italian gaiety is founded 
in sensibility ; so that when nothing 
particularly pleases him, the Italian is 
not gay. {n Italy, as the actions of 
men arise more from the mind of the 
actor, when this mind is of a common 
sort, an Ltalian is the most insipid 
companion inthe world. I was one 
day complaining of this to the worthy 
Baron W ‘What would you 
have?’ said he, ‘there is the same 
difference between the men, as there 
is between the melons of the two 
countries. In France, buy them 
without fear on the spot, they are all 
passable; in Italy you may open 
twenty that are good for nothing, but 
the twenty-first will be divine.’ ” 

p. 74. 

** It signifies nothing giving Crivelli 
thirty thousand franes at Paris; you 
must purchase also a public fitted to 
hear him, and to cherish the love 
which he has for his art. He gives a 
simple and sublime trait;—it passes 
unnoticed. He gives a common and 
easily distinguished embellishment, 
and forthwith, every one, delighted to 
shew that he is a connvisseur, deafens 
his neighbour by clapping as if he 
were mad. But these applauses are 
without any real warmth: his feelings 
are unmoved ; it is only his judgment 
which approves. An Italian gives 
himself up without fear to the enjoy- 
ment ofa fine air, the first time he 
hears it; a Frenchman applauds with 
a sort of anxiety. He is afraid of 
having approved of what is but in- 
different: —it is not till after the 
third or fourth representation, when 
it is fully determined that the air is 
delicious, that he will dare to cry 
brave! accenting strongly the first 
syllable, to shew that he understands 
Italian. Observe how he says to his 
friend, whom he meets in the green- 
room at a first representation: How 
divine that is! He affirms with his 
lips, but with his eyes he interrogates. 
If his friend doves not reply with ano- 
ther superlative, he is ready to de- 
throne his divinity. The musical en- 
thusiasm of Paris admits of no dis- 
cussion; every thing is delicieux or 
execruble, On the other side the 


Alps, every man is sure of what he 
feels, and the discussions about music 
are endless. Hear this same French. 
man, so cautious and so fearful for 
his vanity in speaking of music, ex. 
press his admiration of a bon mot, or 
a happy repartee. With what anima. 
tion, with what spirit, and nicety of 
d.stinclion, with what copiousness of 
detail, does he describe the felicity of 
it. If you were visionary, you would 
be tempted to say: This country will 
produce a Moliere, or a Regnard, but 
not not a Galuppi or an Anfossi.” 


p. 460. 
The anecdotes of Haydn which 
occur, are very numerous and enter. 
taining. From these we have made 
a selection for the amusement of our 
readers, commencing with a lew which 
arose out of his journey to England :— 


‘“* A gentleman of the navy came to 
him one morning: ‘ Mr. Haydn, I 
presume ??—‘ Yes, Sir.’—‘ Are you 
willing to compose me a March for 
the troops I have on board? I will 

ive you thirty guineas ; but I must 
aod it done to-day, because [ sail to- 
morrow for Calcutta.’? Haydn agreed 
to do it. As soon asthe C was 
gone, he opened his piano-forte, and 
in a quarter of an hour the March was 
ready. 
as Feeling some scruples at gaining 
so easily what appeared to him 4 
very considerable sum, he returned 
home early in the evening, and wrote 
two other marches, intending first to 
give the Captain his choice of them, 
and afterwards to make him a present 
A all three, as a return for his libe- 
rality. 

Harty the next morning came the 
Captain—‘ Well, where’s my March! 
— Here it is.,—Will you just play it 
on the piano??— Haydn played it. 
The Captain, without saying a word, 
counted the thirty guineas on the 
piano, took the March, and walked 
away. Haydn ran after him to stop 
him. ‘I ‘bave written two others 
which are better; hear them, and 
then make your choice.’—*‘ Llike the 
first very well, and that is sufficient. — 
‘But hear them”2— The Captain 
marched down stairs, and would hear 
nothing. Haydn pursued him, cry!0% 
after him, ‘I make you a mien 0 
them.’—The Captain, quickening bis 
pace, replied, ‘ won’t have them. 
‘But, at least hear them.’—‘ The dev! 
should not make me hear them then. 

Haydn, piqued, immediately 
tened to the Exchange, inquire "7 


ship was on the point of sailing !0F 
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the Indies, and the name of the Com. 
mander. He then rolled up the two 
Marches, enclosed a polite note, and 
sent the parcel on board to the Cap- 
tain. The obstinate fellow, suspecting 
that the musician was in pursuit of 
him, would not even open the note, 
and sent back the whole. Haydn tore 
the Marches into a thousand pieces, 
and never forgot the Captain so long 
as he lived.” p. 188. 

‘ He used to relate, with much 
pleasure, a dispute which he had with 
a music-seller in London. Amusing 
himself one morning, after the English 
fashion, in shopping, he inquired of a 
music-seller if he had any select and 
beautiful music ? —‘ Certainly,’ re- 
plied the shopman, ‘ I have just prin- 
ted some sublime music of Haydn’s.,’ 
—*QOh,’ returned Haydn, Vil have 
nothing to do with that.’—* How, Sir, 
jou will have nothing to do with 
Haydu’s music! and pray what fault 
have you to tind with it ?’—* Oh plenty ; 
but it is useless talking about it, since 
it does not suit me: shew me some 
other.” The music-seller, who was a 
warm Haydnist, replied, ‘ No, Sir, I 
have music, it is true, but not for such 
as you;’ and turned his back upon 
him. As Haydn was going away, 
smiling, a gentleman of his aequaint- 
ance entered, and accosted him by 
name. The music-seller, still out of 
humour, turned round at the name, 
and said to the person who had just 
entered the shop: Haydn !— uye, 
here’s a fellow who says he does not 
like that great man’s music. The 
Englishman laughed; an explanation 
took place, and the music-seller was 
made acquainted with the man who 
found fault with Haydn’s music.” 

190. 

* He often saw in London, the cele- 
brated Mrs. Billington, whom he en- 
thusiastically admired. He found 
her one day, sitting to Reynolds, the 
only English painter who has sueceed- 
ed in portraits.¥ He had just taken 
that of Mrs. Billington, in the cha- 
racter of St. Cecilia listening to the 
celestial musie, asshe is-usually drawn. 
Mrs. Billington shewed the picture to 
Haydn. ‘It is like,’ said he, * but 
there isa strange mistake.’—* What is 
that ?? asked Reynolds, hastily.—‘ You 


* This ridieulous assertion shews 
the folly of talking about what we do 
not understand. Had the writer been 
possessed of common prudence he 
Would not thus egregiously have ex- 
posed his ignorance of the state of 
the art of paintivg in this country. 
The Letter from which our extract 
is made, is dated in 18u9! 

Vol. If. 


have painted her listening to the 
angels; you ought to have represented 
the angels listening to her. Mrs. 
Rillington sprung up, and threw her 
arms round his neck. It was for her 
that he composed bis ‘ Ariadne aban- 
donata,’ which rivals that of Benda.” 
194. 

“In his seventy-ninth year, war 
broke out between France and Aus- 
tria. This intelligence roused Haydn, 
and exhausted the remnant of his 
strength. He was continually in- 
quiring for news; he went every 
moment to his piano, and sang, with 
the small thread of voice which he yet 
retained, God preserve the Emperor! 
The French armies advanced with 
gigantic strides. At length, on the 
night of the loth of May, having 
reached Schoenbrunn, half a Jeague’s 
distance from Haydn’s little garden, 
they fired, the next morning, fifteen 
hundred cannon-shot, within two 
yards of his house, upon Vienna, the 
town which he so much loved. The 
old man’s imagination represented it 
as given up to fire and sword. Four 
bombs fell close to his house. His 
two servants ran to him, full of terror. 
The old man, rousing bimself, got up 
from his easy chair, and with a dig- 
nified air, demanded: ‘ Why this ter- 
ror? Know that no disaster can come 
where Haydn is.’ A convulsive shi- 
vering him from proceed- 
ing, and he was carried to his bed. 
On the 26th of May, his strength di- 
minished sensibly. Nevertheless, hav- 
ing caused himself to be carried to 
his piano, he sang thrice, as loud as 
he was able, God preserve the Em- 


peror! It was the song of the swan. 


While at the piano, he tcH into a kind 
of stupor, and at last expired on the 
morning of the thirty-first, aged 
seventy-eight years and two = 


The memoir of Mozart is a trans- 
lation from the German of ™M. 
Schlictegroll, and presents him, 


_ for the most part, in a very amiable 


point of view. We have left our- 
selyes no room for farther quotation, 
or we might extract from it much 
amusing matter; in fact, a more 
generally amusing volume has seldom 
appeared. Numerous notes on the 
original text are given by the transla- 
tor, and the author of ihe “ Sacred 
Melodies ;” those of the latter in 
particular are remarkably acute and 
sensible. The work concludes with 
M 
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a Letter on the genius of Metastasio, 
and an Essay ov the present state 
of music in Italy, both worthy of 


occupying a place in the same 
volume with these very interesting 


Memoirs. 


London Theatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 

The novelties at this house during 
the past month, have been the produc- 
tion of “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” on 
the 10th of March, and the appear- 
ance of Signor Garcia, as Count Al- 
maviva, on the sameevening. This 
piece, our readers probably are aware, 
is founded on the well-known comedy 
of Beaumarchais, the leading inci- 
dents of which are retained, though 
the brevity of an Italian Opera has 
necessarily caused some compression. 
It would indeed have been quite as well 
had this been carriedto greater extent, 
since the second act is still by far too 
long. We are here introduced to our 
old friends, the dramatis persone of 
“Figaro,” in their younger days:— 
Figaro, as the Barber of Seville ; Ro- 
sina, before she became a Countess ; 
the Count, asa doting lover, instead 
of a jealous, inconstant husband; Ba- 
silio, the singing-master, ke. &c. In 
addition to these, there is Rosina’s 
guardian, old Doctor Bartolo, who is 
made by Ambrogetti the most impor- 
tant personage in the piece; if any 
doubt could have existed of the ver- 
satility of his talents, it must have 
been completely effaced by this per- 
formance, which the best actors on 
the English Stage would find itya 
difficult task to excel or even equal. 

The music for this Opera was 
composed we believe in the first 
—— by Puisiello; but the songs 

lave been newly set by Rossini, a 
young composer, Whose productions 
ce much attention on the 

ent. The character of his 


music is highly imposing; abounding 
with ornament and splendid passages, 
but seldom presenting those energetic, 
sublime, and pathetic melodies, which 
in Mozart occur so profusely, He 
luxuriates in a richness of style, 
which rather gains upon the judg- 
ment of the auditors, than appeals to 
their sensibility, or wins their hearts, 
To execute this kind of music, Sig- 
nor Garcia’s powers are exactly 
adapted. He is we believe a Spaniard 
by birth, and possesses with a fine 
tenor voice, clear and powerful, a 
perfect knowledge of music, and the 
most skilful execution. Like the 
master whose compositions intro- 
duced him to us, he is too fond of the 
ornamental part of the science, and 
appears more desirous of astonishing 
his hearers by the brilliancy of his 


‘style, than of captivating them by its 


tenderness or delicacy. It must, 
however, be allowed that he is a per- 
fect master of his art, and has been 
received with the undivided applause 
of ‘crowded audiences. | Madame 
Fodor, in Rosina, sings with the 
sweetness so peculiar to her, and so 
exactly applicable to the character: 
an air by her in the first act, Una 
voce poco fa, is most delicious. AS 
for Naldi, in Figaro, he surprised us 
by a display of liveliness and activity 
which we have long been unaccus- 
tomed to in him: his emulation ap- 
pears to have been awakened by the 
applauses bestowed on Ambrogetti’s 
acting ; and he has shewn that when 
he thinks fit to exert himself he has 
few superiors. Angrisani is the Ba- 
silio of the piece, and has one very 
elaborate composition, descriptive of 
the effects of calumny, which though 
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extremely beantiful, is by no means 
remarkably characteristic. The opera 
has been received with excessive ap- 
plause, and promises to be.very at- 
tractive ; this is doubtless in a great 
measure owing tothe excellent acting 
it presents ; Garcia, Ainbrogetti, and 
Naldi form a most adinirable trio ; 
the former in the disguises of a dra- 
goon-officer and a music-master, is 
remarkably clever ; and the two lat- 
ter, ina shaving scene, convulse the 
house with laughter. Of the cempo- 
sitions which are particularly ad- 
mired, a trio in the hist act by Ro- 
sind, Aimarive, and A qual 
colpo, is the most remarkable, and 
regularly receives an encore; the 
concluding movement of it is exqui- 
sile, 

No noveliy inthe ballet department 
has occured since our last. “ Zephyr,” 
* Acis et Galathé,” and “ La Fete 
Villageoise” have constituted the 
whole of the performances. In the 
latter piece, that admirable specimen 
of native talent, Mr. Oscar Byrue, 
in executing one of his unique 
rotatory movements, made a fatal 
Slip one evening, but luckily falling 
on the largest and heaviest part 
about him, no harm ensued. It is 
curious to notice the change which 
has taken place in the tone of the 
remarks made upon the performances 
at this house by the daily chroniclers, 
since a certain dispute and _ trial 
which occuredin January last. The 
“damning with faint praise? has 
been substitited for unbounded 
eulogy ; and this, too, on the very 
same pieces which we were told last 
season were the acme of perfection. 
This change to some people may 
appear rather curious, but it is 
perfectly intelligible to those who 
kuow how very small is the number 
of theatrical criticisms uninfluenced 
by private friendship or enmity. 
From these gentry, we turn to a 
critic of somewhat different stamp; 


—our old friend the editor of the 
“ Theatrical Inguisitor.” The dra- 
matic strictures of this gentleman 
have wonderfully improved of late, 
inasmuch as they have been tran- 
scribed verbatim from the columns 
of the “‘ Morning Chronicle.” This 
was all exceedingly well, and parti- 
cularly convenient, as long as_ the 
transcriber executed his office with 
correctness; but unfortunately, in 
the Jast number of this amusingly 
stupid work a sad jumble occurs. 
We are told, in the remarks on “ Il 
Pon Giovanni,” that “ Miss Corri 
was most successful in the canzonet 
Voi che sepeie, and in a duet with 
Fodor; in both of which 
she was rapiurous!y encored.” Now, 
if we do not blunder as vilely as 
the Jnguisitor, this said canzonet is 
not in “ Don Giovanni,” but in 
“ Figaro ;” and so far is Miss Corri 
from singing a duet with Madame 
Fodor in the former piece, that they 
are scarcely ever on the stage at one 
time. ‘The sapient critic next pre- 
sents us with aspecimen of “ very 
chvice Italian,” talking about an 


air in “ La Molinara,” which he 


says is called Nil con pus non mi 
sento ; but though we have repeat- 
edly witnessed the performance of 
“‘ La Molinara,” we cannot say that 
we recollect anything exactly like it. 
So much jor the editor of the “The- 
atrical Inquisitor ;” to whom before 
we part we shall give one little bit 
of advice,—which is, for the future 
to copy from the “ Chronicle” with 
more fidelity; for though the critiques 
in that paper may sometimes be unfair 
and partial, they are never disgraced 
by such consummate ignorance as 
is here exhibited by the “ Inqui- 
sitor.” 


DRUKY LANE. 
THE CASTLE OF GLYNDOWER. 


It will scarcely be expected that 
we should occupy any great portion 
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of our columns with remarks on 
this comedy, which was produced on 
the 2nd of March, and so completely 
damned ere the conclusion of the 
third act, that H. Johnson was com- 
pelled to come forward and beseech 
the audience, most pitifully, to bear 
it out. We can only say that from 
what we could hear of it, it ap- 
peared to merit most richly the fate 
it experienced. The author is Mr. 
Riley, a provincial comedian, who 
has written a work called the 
“ Itinerant,” the ¢oncluding part 
of which we reviewed a few months 
since. 
ROB ROY. 


The “ Rob Roy” produced at 
this house on the 25th of March, 
owes little to the novelist, from 
whom Mr. Soane, the author has 
borrowed scarcely more than the 
names of his characters, and one or 
two incidents. Rob is here a mere 
whining lover, though he assures his 
mistress that he knows not how to 
sigh or plead; and Helen is trans- 
formed from his wife into his mother. 
The piece altogether is far less at- 
tractive than that at Covent Garden, 
though we by no means think it 
intrinsically inferior; but then the 
singing and scenery are to Mr. 
Pocock atower of strength, which 
Soane and the adverse party want ; 
the former consisting merely of a 
pitiful thing by Mrs. Bland, about 
her Highland laddie ; and the latter 
is as dull and old as it always is at 
this house, which is full a century 
behind its rival in this particular, 
The piece also is much too serious, 
and far too long, the first act not 
being over till half past eight. 
Moreover it is very poorly acted, 
with two exceptions only, Mrs. 
Glover is by some people thought 
very fine in these raving characters, 
but for ourselves we had as lief 
hear a dry wheel grate on an axle. 


tree, Miss Smithson, who played 
Diana Vernon, is a pretty girl, but q 
poor actress ; the idea of her bein 
an efficient substitute for Miss Kelly 
is the best joke we have heard these 
six months. H. Johnson, the Rob 
Roy, bad Jittle to do, and that little 
he did in a very hum-drum manner, 
Wallack’s acting, however, ought to. 
ensure the piece a run ; excellent as 
we have always thought him in 
melo-drama, he exceeded everything 
we had ever imagined him capable 
of, and gave the highest animation 
and interest to every scene he ap- 
peared in. Great disgust was ex; 
cited by the reciprocal curses of 
Rob and his mother, the lady praying 
that the gentleman’s flesh might rot 
piecemeal, with sundry similar kind 
wishes, which we believe have been 
omitted since the first evening. For 
this time we fear Mr. Soane must 
be content to play second fiddle to 
Mr. Pocock, though as much su; 
perior to that ipgenious gentleman 
in every qualification of a dramatic 
writer as can well be imagined ; but 
the finest composition that could be 
written would inevitably fail of suc- 
cess, if brought out in the pitiful 
manner which this “ Rob Roy” bas 
been, when contrasted with the pro- 
fusion of exquisite scenery and deli- 
cious singing, which are the recom- 
mendations of its rival at Covent Gar- 
den. 

During the Easter recess various 
improvements have taken place at 
this house, the first of which is the 
adoption of Gas vice Candles—4 
handsome chandelier is now suspended 
from the centre of the cieling, in imita- 
tion of those at the King’s and Covent 
Garden Theatres, inferior to the 
former, and superior to the latter. 
The second change, according to, 
the language of the play bills, is “ the 
beautify: ing and decorating the saloon,” 
Which is nothing more or less thay 
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a removal of all the gaudy decora- 


dions, which were placed there under 
the management of the late Mr. Ray- 
mond. The third alteration, and in 
our opinion by far the most material, 
is the construction of stoves behind 
the scenes, to dispel the yapours with 
which the audience are nightly affect- 
ed. Messrs. Minton, Maddocks, 
Miller, Bengough, Carr, Kent, 
Coveney, R. Phillips, Fisher, Hol- 
land, and Powell, continue to sup- 
port distinguished characters with 
their accustomed ability, and are as 
attractive as ever. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
MISS CLARA FISHER, 


On the 7th of March Miss Clara 
Fisher joined the Lilliputian Corps at 
this house, fora few nights, previous 
to making a tour through the princi- 
pal provincial towns: her scenes 
from “ Richard the Third” were 
introduced in the pantomime of 
Harlequin Gulliver,” and her 
reception was as flattering as could 
be expected, considering that the 
novelty of her performances had 
been pretty well worn off by repeated 


exhibitions of the same part at the 
rival theatre. 


ROB ROY. 


A new piece, by Mr. Pocock, called 
“Rob Roy; or, Auld Lang Syne,” 
was produced at this theatre on the 
12th March, and is without exception 
the most fascinating thing we have 


Witnessed for many months past. 


The story is taken in its leading fea- 
lures from the popular novel, which 
to use thé language of the magazine- 
correspondents, is extensively circu- 
lated, and universally admired. This 
was quite sufficient for Mr. Pocock ; 
and taking advantage of the popular 
passion, he has contrived to produce 
A piece which has proved unusually 
attractive, and will doubtless be of 
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infinite service to the treasury of the 
theatre. Very little merit, however, 
can be elaimed by Mr. Pocock ; he 
found the characters and incidents 
ready drawn to his hand, and all be 
has done has merely heen to throw 
the language of the novel into the 
form of dialogue, and adapt a few 
lines of very indifferent poetry to 
popular airs. This we are ready to 
admit he has executed with some 
skill, and the result has been a melo- 
drama of very superior pretensions. 
The characters are admirably sustain- 
ed; Macready is the Rob Roy, and 
his performance of the part is nightly 
rewarded with the most unqualified 
applause, as honourable to the judg- 
ment of the audience as tothe ability 
of the actor. His noble voice is ad- 
mirabiy adapted to give eflect tu the 
part; and he certainly draws sucha 
picture of the daripg outlaw as must 
ensure the approbation of the most 
fastidious critic. Nextin importance 
must be placed the Baillie of Liston ; 
for, accustomed as we have been to 
experience the height of amusement 
from the performances of that son of 
drollery, we think he never was more 
irresistible than in this character. To 
pretend to describe detached portions 
of it were ridiculous; but let those 
who know the exquisite dry humour 
and ludicrous gravity of Liston, ima- 
gine all that is admirable in his acting 
combined in one part, and they will 
then have some faint idea of the un- 
equalled entertainment afforded by 
his Baillie. Miss Stephens is the 
Diana Vernon; but the character has 
been rendered so unimportant, that 
she has little more to do than sing a 
song or two, which she does in the 
most bewitching manner. Sinclair 
has the part of Francis Osbaldistone 
thrust upon him, and sad work in- 
deed does he make of it; his acting 
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if possible grows worse every day. 
He sings however prettily enough, and 
if he would have the condescension to 
omit the dialogue, would really bea 
very bearable gentleman. The music 
is principally selected from old Scot- 
tish airs.—Roy’s Wife, Auld lang syne, 
The White Cockade, The Luss of 
Patie’s Mill, &e. are among the 
number, and are introduced most 
judiciously, and with the happiest 
effect. * We are delighted with these 
ancient national songs, because there 
is a simplicity and an expression in 
them which every one can understand. 
Adepts in music are pleased with more 
intricate compositions ; they talk more 
of the pleasure than they feel; and 
others talk after them, without feeling 
at all.’* The scenery is on a par 
with the other attractions of the 
piece ; we never witnessed anything 
of the kind half so beautiful as the 
Bridge and Tolbouth of Glasgow by 
moonlight: every scene in fact is a 
highly-finished picture, and it seems 
to us as if the art had here reached 
the summit of perfection. We ought 
to notice the Dugald of Tokely, and 
the Helen M‘Gregor of Mrs. Eger- 
ton, both of them energetic and ad- 
mirable performances ; they harmonize 
excellently with the remainder of the 
groupe, and the general effect is most 


enchanting. If we see many more 


such melo-dramas as this, we shall 
fall in love with the species of com- 
position, and feel half inclined to for- 
swear our vid and obstinate inclina- 
tion for Comedy and Tragedy. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 


The Winter-season at this theatre 
terminated on the 2nd. of March, 


* “ Julia de Roubigne.” 


when an address of thanks was deli. 
vered by Mr. Dibdin, for the encoy. 
ragement he had experienced durin 
the brief interval which the theatre 
had remained open. The perfor. 
mances recommenced for the summer 
season on Easter Monday, March 23, 
with a hallet called ‘ Flora and 
Rosa ;” an excellent burletta founded 
on, and called. “ Sir Launcelot 
Greaves ;” and the Melodrama of 
“The Three Talismans.” The 
company continues nearly the same 
as before; most of our old favourites 
remain; but in addition to them, 
Ridgway, from Drury Lane, has made 
his appearance, and several other 
new faces are announced. Amongst 
these are Mrs. Leonard, from York ; 
Mrs. Smith, from Cheltenham ; and 
Miss Beaumont, from the Olympic, 
one of the prettiest girls we have had 
the luck to see for many weeks past. 
The system is still continued which 
has ever been the chief recommenda- 
tion of this house, that of continually 
varying the performances, instead of 
wearying us for weeks together with 
the same pieces, as is the case at too 
many minor theatres. We see nu- 
merous novelties are announced, 
some of which will probably have 
appeared ere these remarks are 
published. 


REGENCY. 


“ Blue Beard,” and a melodrama 
founded on “ Rob Roy” have been 
the principal performances _ here 
during the Easter week. The former 
is tastefully gotten up, and embel- 
lished with very pretty scenery ; the 
blue chamber,in particular, is excel- 
lently painted. In “ Rob Roy,” the 


author has given the hero with more 


attention to his real character, than 
either of the dramatisers at the regu- 
lar theatres, and Mrs. Beverley’s 
Helen Macgregor ought to put the 
comic Mrs. Glover’s to . the blush. 
The company has received some addi- 
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tions since our last visit; a Miss 
Edwards trom the Olympic, a very 
pleasing singer, is amongst the best 
wf these. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 


It may be suilicient to induce our 
readers to pay a visit to this theatre, 
to state that Grimaldi having become 
a partner in the house, has of course 
returned to his old station, and dis- 
plays all his wonted fun and drollery. 
He made his appearance in a Panto- 
mime called ‘‘The Elements; or, 
Where’sthe Harlequin?” which ap- 
pears well calculated to retain for 
this theatre the character for supe- 
riority in this species of entertain- 
ment, which it has so long enjoyed. 


The other novelties are a musical 
piece called “ Caught at Jast,” in 
which Slader, Gibbon, Mrs. Bemetz- 
rieder, and Miss ‘Tunstall sustain the 
principal characters; and the per- 
formances conclude with a most in- 
teresting Aqua Drama, called “ ‘The 
Gheber,” the last scene of which dis- 
plays the sheet of real water, the 
conflagration of ihe Temple of the 
Sun, ce. 


ASTLEY’S AMPUITHEATRE. 


This theatre has been newly 
painted, and is now lighted with gas 
from a most beautiful chandelier. 
The stage also has been enlarged, but 
the performances have not hitherto 
boasted much excellence or novelty. 


Wrobincial Mrama. 


Lynn.— Our theatre continues 
open under the judicious management 
of Messrs. Elliston and Brunton ; the 
former has lately engaged a Mrs. Pitt, 
the daughter of Mr. Collier, late 
manager of the Gainsborough and 
Lowth theatres, an actress of much 
merit, and who I am happy to say, 
meets with deserved success. She 
sustains all the leading characters, 
and shews such extensive and versa- 
tile powers, as entitle her to rank 
high in the list of able actresses, and 
would render her avaluable acquisi- 
tion to ametropolitan theatre. 

J. BR. W. 


Birmingham. — March 23. We 
have here little Miss Clara Fisher, 
the Lilliputian actress. Mr. Ellis- 
ton engaged her for a few nights with 
the other young performers, who have 
been much encouraged at this place: 
they have been invited to the most 
fashionable parties, where their juve- 
nike talents have constantly insured 
them a flattering reception. 

H. 


Bath.—-Young is playing his prin- 


cipal characters here; and I cannot 
pay a greater compliment to his 
merits, than to transcribe the words 
of a celebrated critic at this place: — 
“His representation of Hamlet is 
unquestionably the first of the present 
day ; in comparison with Kean’s, it 
is indeed ‘ Hyperion to a Satyr ;? 
the constitutional melancholy, the 
reflective philosophy, the polished 
courtesy, the assumed madness, the 
starts of passion, are preserved and 
delineated with admirable nicety. No 
where, however, is his excellence so 
conspicuous as in the soliloquies—in 
these he appears to shrink totally 
within himse!f; no look, no motion, 


betrays a consciousness of any pre- 


sent object; he seems to make, as it 
were, a world of his own thoughts, 
and wanders in it as though all that 
is palpable around him had vanished 
like an airy vision from bis imagina- 
tion.” On Tuesday the 24th he 
played Sir Edvard Mortimer in Col- 
man’s “ Iron Chest,” and criticism 
must borrow the strongest le 
of panegyric to dujustice to his merits. 
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He is announced for Lord Townly in 
“The Provoked Husband,” and in 
the course of next week will play 
Zango and Penruddock. 

SAM. 


Dublin.—It is an “ ill wind, they 
say, that blows nobody good ;” so, I 
have no doubt, thinks Mr. St. Albin, 
who has announced a second benefit, 
“the first having utterly failed, owing 
to the dreadful storm which occurred 
onthatday.” “ The Devil’s Bridge” 
is announced, with Mr. [iorn as 


Count Belino, for to-morrow; ana 
Mrs. Lazenby (late Miss Griglictti) 
for the Countess. M. Simon als 
treats the public with a ballet, calleg 
“ Lamour et le Poison;” the 
whole to conclude with “ My Uncle.” 
Theatrical news here is rather scanty ; 
however, such as it is I give jt, 
“ Fazio” is in preparation; “ Rob 
Roy”’ is said to be forthcoming ; and 
a new opera, written by a gentleman 
of the City, with music by Sir John 
Stevenson. 


PATRICK. 


Miiscellancous Articles. 


NUGZ THEATRIC#. 


Ben Jonson. It seems to have 
been formerly a very common custom 
at taverns, to send presents of wine 
from one room or box to another, 
either as a memorial of friendship, or 
by way of introduction to acquaint- 
ance. Of the existence of this prac- 
tice, the following anecdote of Jonson 
and the ingenious Bishop Corbet, 
taken from “ Merry Passages and 
Jests,” in the Harleian Miscellany, 
furnishes a proof:— Ben Jonson 
was at atavern, and in comes Bishop 
Corbet (but not so then) into the 
next room. Ben Jonson calls for a 
quart of raw wine, and gives it to 
thetapster: ° Sirrah,’ says he ‘ carry 
this to the gentleman in the next 
chamber, and tell him I sacrifice my 
service to him.’ The fellow did so, 
and in those words. ‘ Friend,’ says 
Corbet, ‘1 thank him for his love ; 
but pr’ythee tell him from me, he is 


mistaken, for sacrifices are always 


Dr. observes on the 
following passage in “ Timon of 
Athens,” Act i. Scene 1. 


“Tis not enough to help the feeble 
up, 


“ But to support him after.” 


“ This thought is better expressed 
by Dr. Madden, in his Elegy on 
Archbishop Boulten. 


“he thought it mean, 


‘Only to help the poor to beg 
again. ” 


Perhaps the applause bestowed by 
Johnson on the latter passage was 
somewhat owing to the pardonable 
allection of a parent for his own 
ofispring, since Mr. Steevens informs 
us that Madden paid ten guineas to 
Johnson for correcting this elegy. 


Titus ANpRonicus. Thistrageds, 
which would be regarded as too bloody 
on the modern stage, appears to 
have been highly relished in 1686, 
when it was revived, with alterations 
by Ravenscroft. Instead of diminish- 
ing any of its horrors, he seized 
every opportunity of making large 
additions to them, of which the fol- 
lowing may serve as a fair specimen. 
Tamora stabs her child, upon which 
the Moor utters the following 
lines :— 

“She has outdone me even in mine 
own art; 
“ Outdone me in murder—kill’d her 
own child! 
“ Give it me, Pll eat it. 
JACQUES. 
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THE SURVEYOR.—No. 3. 


* Lookers-on feel most delight, 

«* That least perceive a juggler’s sleight ; 

« And still the less they understand, 

“ The more th’ admire his sleight of hand.” 
Hudibrus Part 2d, Canto 3d. 


It is admirably shewn in the 212th 
number of the “ Spectator,” how 
much people are gratified and de- 
lighted with what they least compre- 
hend. The character of Mrs. Free- 
man in that paper is by no means ever- 
drawn, for we daily meet with similar 
instances of egregious absurdity. In 
proportion asthe mind becomes en- 
larged, it loses that relish for the 
trivial entertainments and pursuits it 
once took delight in; but which con- 
tinue to please those who having no 
idea of any thing of asuperior nature, 
esteem themselves the happiest of 
mortals; sport in the luxury of con- 
tented ignorance, and congratulate 
themselves upon having seen, and 
heard more than their neighbours, 
till chance, perhaps, offers to their 
attention something still further above 
their comprehensions, which quickly 
weans their regard from ‘“ those 
common-place things that all the world 
are acquainted with ;” and which when 
knomwn appear to be not worth know- 
ing. Omne ignotum pro magnifico 
est is a most sensible observation, 
and this propensity of our nature, 
may be accounted for in several ways. 
Vanity, as in most other cases, has a 
great share in producing it. Most 
men strive to surpass those around 
them. Most men endeavour to be 
thought, at least, clever; and most 
men are anxious to attain to that 
Knowledge, which is most rare and 
least sought after by the vulgar. 

But the things that I conceive contri- 
bute most to establish the truth of this 
maxim are the fickleness, inconstancy, 
ambition, and love of novelty that 
predominate for the most part in the 


hearts of men, Eager to attain to 
Vol. II. 


the summit of perfection, they hurry 
on at once to things beyond their 
comprehension, and are consequently 
delighted with those grand appear- 
ances, the simple principles of which 
they do not in the slightest degree un- 
derstand. We daily meet with occur- 
rences which prove what I have been 
saying—How many politicians do we 
see among the fair sex, who take 
greater pains to unravel the intricate 
schemes of statesmen, than they do to 
repair breaches much sooner settled 
than those of nations. After the same 
manner do casuists often dispute on 
matters of religion, deliver their per- 
verted opinions, and enter at once 
into the confused labyrinth of per- 
plexing syllogisms. Upon looking 
over what I have written, I fear my 
readers will think me a very dull 
SURVEYOR. [I shall however ven- 
ture to lay it before them, trusting 
that my essay, though probably not 
particularly entertaining, may still be 
serviceable to them, and enable them 
to steer clear of the ridicule aftached 
to such folly. 
C. 


LOVE’S VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 


‘ In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take 
degree, 
“© Must learn his rudiments by reading 


me.” 
Dryden. 


Esteem. “I esteem you”—This 
expression in the mouth of a girl, 


means only that she wants but a 


little boldness to say in downright 
terms that she loves you.—A young 
man who assures a_ disagreeable 
prude, or a woman on the decline, 
that he esteems her, means, that she 
is a fool to entertain any pretensions 
to his heart; and that he does not 
care enough for her to have the com- 
plaisance of saying that he loves her. 
Eternal. There is no eternity in 
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any sublunary things, and least of all 
in love; though nothing is more 
commonly talked of—Note. That 
in the love-kalendar, as moments 
are sometimes years, and years ages, 


it happens too, that ages become 


years, and years moments: thus “ Jt 
is an eternity since I saw you,” 


‘merely means, “ I have not seen you 


these two days :” and “ My love will 
be eternal,” simply signifies, “ It 
will perhaps last a month.” 

Eyes. Lovers praise the mouth, 
the teeth, the hair, the complexion, 
&e. of their mistresses ; but the eyes 
have always the chief share of their 
compliments: it is upon their beauty 
they particularly insist. It has al- 
ways been a subject of great dispute 
whether blue eyes are finer than black 
ones? or whether the preference 
Should be given to the latter? This 
however is rather silly, for upon such 
a mere matter of taste every one will 
judge for himself, and all the reason- 
ing in the world will not change his 
Opinion. 

Fate — Destiny —Stars. 4c. are 
words much used by frail ladies. 
who catch at anything to cover or 
excuse their folly. Medea was not 
the last who charged her destiny with 
having led her to do a silly thing: 
many thousands, since her time have 
taken their fate or the stars to task 
for what was solely the fault of their 
inclination. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to meet with predestina- 
rians in love, 

Favours. All that a mistress 
grants to her admirer called so. A 
lover always magnifies small favours, 
and decries great ones. Thus, when 
he pretends to be delighted with a 
trifling favour he has obtained, it is 
merely to insinuate how grateful he 
would be tor greater ones, and there- 
by inspire the foolish fair one with a 
mind to try him. The last favour 
is so called with great propricty, it 
being out of a woman’s power, after 
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that, to grant another. She: then 
commences the person favoured, not 
favouring. 
AMBROSE GUNTHIO, 
(To be continued.) 


DRAMATIC COSTUME, 


Though much improvement has, 
no doubt, taken place since the 
days of Garrick, when Macbeth was 
played in an embroidered coat, 
and a bag-wig, yet there are vari. 
ous incogruities still existing, many 
errors still remaining to be cor. 
rected. 

In dressing a character the first 
consideration should be the place 
where such character is supposed 
to exist; and the second, the time 
when it existed. 

When the date of a play, 
of a comedy especially, is not 
fixed, the safest and easiest plan 
is to adopt the mode of dress in 


present fashion ; unless the charac-. 


ters and incidents should be at 
direct variance with modern manners. 
Wycherly’s Miss Peggy, for instance, 
is not the country girl of these days; 
for I will venture to affirm, that 
there would not now be found in all 
England, the woman of eighteen, 
however ignorant, who did not un- 
derstand the meaning of the word 
“jealous ;” instead therefore of ap- 
pearing in a fashionable muslin 
frock, she should assume a dress con- 
furmable to the times when such 
simplicity might have existed. But 
the reason of this inconsistency 15, 
that actresses are in general too apt 
to sacrifice probability to vanity, 
and where the scene represents a0 
open street are often observed with an 
uncovered head or a_ bare boson, 
lest they might disorder their halt, 
or discompose their drapery. 1 
would be deemed the height of ob 
surdity for Richard the Third % 
appear, in the dress of George the 
Third; and. yet . inconsistencies, 
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glaring as this are to be met with. 
At any rate, all the dresses in one 
play might be made of one date. 
Why are Justice Woodcock and Mr. 
Hardcastle seen in coats of half a 
century standing, when Young 
Meadows and Young Marlow, in 
the very same pieces, imitate the 
dress of the fashionable young men 
of the present day ? In regard to 
the other division of my subject, 
when the scene of a play is laid in 
some remote country, the manners and 
customs of which are butlittle known, 
much must unavoidably be left to 
invention and fancy. But this is 
seldom the case, for by having re- 
course to travels and prints, we may 
be enabled to ascertain with toler- 
able accuracy, the costume of almost 
any kingdom in Europe, and fre- 
quently of the other quarters of the 
globe. Indeed, in some of our 
modern melo-dramas, considerable 
pains have been taken to render the 
costume correct and appropriate ; 
while notwithstanding the improve- 
ments which the refined taste of 
Kemble has introduced, the plays of 
Shakspeare frequently present a 
motley assemblage of dresses, such as 
perhaps were never seen in any age 
or any nation. 

Perhaps it may be said, that to 
render costume so critically accurate 
as I would have it, would occasion an 
infinity of trouble, anda considerable 
degree of extra expence, to very little 
purpose. 

In order to obviate the first incon- 


venience, I would -have -a—person - 


appointed, possessed of a portion of 
classical and historical knowledge, 
sufficient for the purpose, whose sole 
attention should be directed to the 
Subject, and whose only business 
Should be to superintend the ward- 
robe. And by not lavishing so much 
money on the scenery, or by reduc- 
ing the enormous salaries of some of 
the first-rate performers, I should 


think that the difference in the ex- 
penditure might soon be adjusted. 
The advantages of such a refor- 
mation are evident. It would exalt 
the dramain a national point of view ; 
would annex to it a degree of re- 
spectability and classical importance, 
which it does not now possess, and 
would altogether raise the British 
Stage to as great a height of perfec- 
tion, as perhaps theatrical exhibitions 
are capable of attaining: “ For? 
says Dr. Johnson “ the excellence 
of any art is a close imitation of 
nature.” THESPIS. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Of this celebrated work may be 
said, what can be said of few others, 
that it richly and fully deserves the 
reputation it enjoys. He who can 
read it without being affected, even 
to tears, is never likely to be affected 
by any thing; and in so lovely a 
garb is Virtue dressed, that the most 
vitiated mind is captivated by her 
charms. The interest is sustained with 
prodigious skill, and after finishing 
eight thick volumes, the reader only 
regrets that there are not eight more 
remaining. Richardson has succed- 
ed in an attempt -which has baffled 
every other writer—that of depict- 
ing a brave, witty, handsome rake, 
who, spite of all his accomplishments, 
is at once despised and detested. 
The rakes of other authors have 
without an exception a baneful in- 
fluence upon the mind of the reader; 
they are admired during their career, 
and regretted at their fall; or if, at 
the concinsion of the play or novel, 
they are rewarded with the hand of 
the heroine, we forget their vices, 
and rejoice at their good fortune. 
It is Richardson, alone, who makes 
us at once admire the head, and ab- 
hor the heart of his hero. The cha- 
racter of Clurissa isadmirably drawn ; 
she is virtue itself; perhaps too 
much so; for, like the man in the 
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play, I confess I love a woman “ with 
a spice of the devil in her.” Her 
sufferings, however, cannot fail to 
excite the deepest commiseration ; 
it may be questioned whether any 
man, even of the most phlegmatic 
disposition, ever perused them ? 
without experiencing a burning de- 
sire to horsewhip soundly all her 
viulish family—her arbitrary father, 
her stupid uncles, her cowardly 
brother, and her malignant sister. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, 
that when we think of the thing, the 
endless letter-writing of the two 
young ladies appears uncommonly 
ridiculons—nature must certainly 
have intended them for attorney’s 
clerks, only she made an unfortu- 
nate mistake in their sex. Richard- 
son, it is plainly enough to be seen, 
is continually planning how to keep 
them asunder; for had Miss Howe 
but joined Clarissa, or Clarissa es- 
caped to Miss Howe, there would at 
once have been an end of their epis- 
tles, and consequently of his book. 
Miss Howe, in fact, often ap- 
proaches closely to the character of 
a female prig; she is abominably 
pufled up with self-conceit, “ trusting 
in herself that she is righteous, and 
despising others.”—“ Few folks, so 
young as we are” says she, in one 
of her letters,* “ better know what 
is rightest to be done.” However, 
ler warm-heartedness, her sincerit 
aud her affection for her friend atone 
for everything. | The letters of 
Joseph Leman appear to me the 
lamest attempts at humour I ever met 
with; and what ean possibly be 
more silly and improbable — than 
Lord M’s eternal proverbs? Still, 
Spite of a few blemishes, “ Clarissa 
liarlowe” is an incomparable pro- 
duction, and entitles Richardson to 
stand at the head of those writers 
“who have given 


, n ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.’ gacques. 


* Letter 54, Vol. 3, 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAY, 
On the Manners, Literature, and 
Amusements of the English, 
LETTER 4. 

I inust postpone for a time my 
promised remarks on the English 
performers, and give you in their 
room a few observations upon the 
most splendid place of entertainment 
which London can boast. I mean 
the Italian Opera House, commonly 
called the King’s Theatre. — This 
noble edifice stands at the West end 
of the town, near to the royal 
palaces, and though externally it 
has little that is handsome or prepos- 
sessing about it, nothing I have yet 
seen here equals the captivating ap- 
pearance of its interior when well 
filled. The plan upon which it is 
conducted differs materially from 
that of the other houses. The boxes, 
unlike those of every other theatre 
I have yet visited, are separated 
from one another by slight partitions, 
and thus every one forms a distinct 
apartment. Most of these are let 
for the season, to the nobility and 
higher classes, for asum, the amount 
of which varies according to the 
situation of the box. Boxes how- 
ever may be had for the night of 
certain booksellers, and on applica 
tion at the Opera office. (They have 
no benches, but are furnished with 
chairs, and hung with crimson dra- 
pery, forming the snuggest and most 
commodious retreats imaginable. 
From the rent of these the principal 
revenue of the theatre is derived. 
The Pit and Gallery are open to the 
public indiscriminately, but as it 1s 
indispensable that the visitor to the 
former should be dressed, and the 
price of admission is so high as half 
a guinea, the company there is gene 
rally of the best description ; the ad- 
mission to the gallery is five shillings. 
In size this theatre far surpasses all 
others in the metropolis; and though 
its decorations have lost somewhat of 
their pristine freshness, it presents 
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altogether an appearance inexpres- 
sibly grand. The nights of perform- 
ing are twice a week, viz. Tuesday 
and Saturday, when (but particu- 
larly on the latter evening) all of 
splendour and gaiety that London 
contains may here be seen assem- 
bled together. Indeed, of all the 
public places of amusement, this is 
much the most refined and fashion- 
able; of course therefore it is resort- 
ed to by all who possess, or wished 
to be looked upon as possessing, any 
pretensions to fashion and refinement. 

The performances here begin 
about half-past seven or eight o’clock, 
consisting of an Italian Opera, in 
two acts, and a Ballet, the story of 
which is generally taken from the 
mythology of the ancients. Be- 
tween the acts of the Opera, a short 
dance is introduced, called a Diver- 
tissement, for the satisfaction of 
those who are insensible to the charms 
of the more noble science of music. 
The performers in the Operas are 
all, or nearly all, Italians, who de- 
rive very handsome revenues from 
this exercise of their talents. When 
listening to these descendants of the 
masters of the world, that disputed 
passage of Virgil has frequently 
occurred to me, where, speaking of 
the Roman Theatres, he says Pur- 
purer intexta tollant ayulea Britanni, 
Sc. How little did he suspeet that 
these barbarians, these penitys toto 
orbe divisos Britannos,, would one 
day not only surpass his countrymen 
in arts and arms, but in their turn be 


indebted to them for amusement at - 


their theatres, and in their hours 
of relaxation. What sage reflections 
might not a moralist draw from hence, 
but this you know is not exactly my 
forte. It should, however, teach 
these haughty islanders not to contide 
too securely in the duration of their 
prosperity, were it not perfectly im- 
possible to check the o’erweening 
pride with which every Englishman 


regards his own country, and the 
undisguised contempt he entertains 
for the natives and institutions of all 
others. Perhaps I may not be totally 
free from this feeling myself, for I 
confess it appears scarcely doubtful 
to me that my own happy country 
is destined at no very distant period to 
take the lead amongst the nations of 
the earth ; and thatthe sun of civiliza- 
tion which rose with such splendour 
in the east, is now casting his depart- 
ing rays upon exhausted Europe, to 
shine hereafter with ten-fold splen- 
dour in the west. 

Tam wandering, however, from 
the Opera House. Many of the per- 
formers there possess talents of the 
first order, and they are seconded 
by one of the finest orchestras in the 
universe. The most popular of them 
is named Ambrogetti, and he cer- 
tainly well deserves the popularity he 
enjoys. The general style of acting 
on this stage is far from being pleasing 
to me, but Ambrogetti’s is a great 
exception, full of fire and spirit ; 
his voice is not perhaps surpassingly 
fine, but then he always acts and 
sings so much con amore (to use a 
characteristic expression) that it is 
impossible to be otherwise than de- 
lighted with every thing that he says 
and does. His person is rather in- 
different, but his face is animated 
and interesting. Auother very fa- 
vourite performer is Naldi, the 
primo buffo, or first actor in low 
characters. He is an amusing fellow, 
and was an accomplished singer, 
with a fine bass voice. The prima 
donna, or first female singer, is 
named Fodor, a Frenchwoman, I 
believe, by birth, butin person more 
resembling a well-fed Englishwoman. 
Her appearance, however, is pleas- 
ing, though not elegant, and her 
singing most exquisite. Without 
the slightest apparent ellort she pro- 
duces tones that enchant every 


hearer, aud is an universal favourite 
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with the English. One of the things 
which struck me as being peculiar to 
this house is the situation ofthe prompt- 
er, whichinstead of being at the side 
sceneasiscustomary at other theatres, 
ishere in a kind of cavity, formed for 
the purpose at the front of the stage, 
bis head being screened from the 
audience by a woeden hood. The 
dancing must not be mentioned 
amongst the least of the Opera- 
House attractions; I freely confess 
that everything of the kind I had 
witnessed in America had by no 
means impressed me with a very 
high admiration of this science ; but 
the exhibitions at the King’s Theatre 
are of a totally different description, 
althoygh I am told that few ofthe per- 
formers at present on the boards are 
looked upon as ranking in the highest 
classes. Many moralists here ex- 
claim loudly against the indelicaey 
of the exposure which is made of the 
persons of the female dancers, and 
its vitiating influence upon the minds 
of the spectators, but I think they 
reason more from theory than from 
actual experience. At first, I allow, 
the display made by a pirouette is 
somewhat startling ; but custom soon 
reconciles these things, and I can 
now regard the limbs of these ladies 
with just as little emotion as those of 
the figures in the scenes which em- 
bellish the stage they perform upon. 
Unquestionably, there is nothing in a 
bullet half so indecent, or so calen- 
jated to excite improper ideas, as the 
displays of the female figure in 
tight male attire, which are almost 
nightly made upon the boards of the 
national theatres, and which are 
passed over without censure by those 
who exclaim most loudly against the 
licentiousness of the ballet. Of the 
dancers upon the stage of the Opera 
House, a Mdille. Milanie by far sur- 
passes her competitors. The most 
playful imagination can picture to 
itself nothing half so fascinating as 


the graceful movements of this mo 


accomplished performer. The as. 
tonishing elasticity of her step, ang 
the fairy lightness with which she 
skims across the stage without the 
least apparent effort, surpass deserip. 
tion. Till I saw Milanie I nevey 
saw adancer. Probably you are be. 
ginning to wish I never had, since it 
has led me to extend the limits of 
this already most lengthy letter, 
Farewell, then, for the present, and 
be assured dear L. that I ever am 
most sincerely yours, 


G. 
MY POCKET-BOOK.—No. 16. 


pluribus unnm.” 
Szlvanus Urban, 


Memoranva Few 
things are more amusing to an inhabi- 
tant of London, than to trace onan 
old map the astonishing increase 
which during the Jast hundred years 
has been made in its size, in every 
quarter. In works written when the 
town had not attained to half its pre- 
sent dimensions, we frequently meet 
with lamentations over its immense 
bulk, and forehodings that some sad 
disaster must be the result of having 
the head so much too large for the 
body ; but we have not seen that such 
prophecies have been accomplished. 
In the * London Magazine” for 1754 
is a paper entitled a ‘ Review of the 
Public Buildings,” in which these 
complaints are carried to a great 
length; but what would the writer 
have said had he lived in our days? It 
is curious to compare his description 
of several well-known parts of Lon- 
don, with their present state—e. 9-— 

“ Great Ormond Street is a place 
of pleasure ; and that side of it nezt 
the fields is one of the most charming 
situations about town. 

“‘ Queen’s Square is an area of & 
peculiar kind, being left open on one 
Side, for the sake of the beautiful 
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landscape, which is formed by the 
hills of Highgate and Hampstead, to- 
gether with the adjacent fields. 

‘¢ Southampton Row seems to have 
been built for the sake of the prospect 
before it; and for that, no situation 
can be more happy. 

“ From Hanover Square we cross 
the road to Oxford or Cavendish 
Square; Iam uncertain by which of 
these names ’lis most properly distin- 
guished. Here it is the modern rage 
fow building wus first stayed ; and I 
think the rude, unfinished figure of 
the project should deter others froma 
like infatuation.” 

Mr. Heyman having exhibited a 
miserable picture of Peter denying 
Christ; a wag observed, that he 
thought any one would have denied 
such a Christ! 

Lorp Rocuester. A strange ani- 
mal, which in its nature had a mixture 
of the cat and the rat, being disco- 
vered in the reign of Charles the 
Seeond, was the subject of much con- 
versation ; and the king happening to 
hear of it, enquired at the levee if any 
nobleman present had seen it? Ro- 
chestcr replied in the affirmative, and 
upon his Majesty asking for a descrip- 
tion of it,— Sire,” said the Earl, 
‘‘it is superior to a rat, as touching 

its cathood ; and inferior to a cat, as 
touching its rathood.” 

Royat Hovusenotp. The follo ving 
regulations for the household of 
Henry the Eighth, while they stri- 


kingly contrast the simplicity of those. 


times with the splendour of ihe pre- 
sent, will call forth a smile from the 
reader at the curious nature of some 
of the prohibitions, and the homely 
manner in which they are expressed. 
This article will form an appropriate 
companion te that entitled ** Ancient 
Customs,” at p. 65 of the last number 
of the Bririsu Stace: 


“* His Highness’s baker shall not put 
allum in the bread, or mix rye, oats, 
or bean-flour in the same ; and if de- 
tected, he shall be put in the stocks. 
His Highness’s attendants are not to 
steal any locks and keys, tables, forms, 
cupboards, or other furniture, out of 
noblemens’ or gentlemens’ houses 
where he goes to visit. Master-cooks 
shall not employ such scullions as go 
about naked, or lie all night on the 
floor before the kitchen-fire. No dogs 
are to be kept in court, but only a few 
spaniels for the ladies. Dinner to be 
at ten, and supper at four. The offi- 
cers of his Highness’s privy chamber 
shall be loving together; nogrumbling, 
nor talking of the king’s pastime. 
The king’s barber is enjoined to be 
cleanly, and not to frequent the com- 
pany of misguided women, for fear 
of danger to the royal person. There 
shal be no romping with the maids on 
the staircases, by which dishes and 
other things are frequently broken. 
Care shall be taken of the wooden 
spoons, and that the pewter used in 
the kitchen be not broken or stolen. 
The pages shall not interrupt the 
maids; and he that gets one of them 
with child, shall pay a fine of two 
marks to his Highness, and have his 
allowance of beer withheld for one 
month. The grooms shall not steal 
his Highness’s straw for beds, sufficient 
being allowed them, nor bring lewd 
women into the stabies to the increase 
of bastardy. Coal only to be allowed 
to the King’s, Queen’s, and Lady 

Mary’s chambers. The brewer not 


to put any brimstone” ‘eale. Or. 
dered, that all nob’ and gentler 
men, at the end of sessions of par- 


thotr respective 
the royal displea- 


liament, depart 
counties, on pain of 
sure.” 

Ciement’s Inn, 
March 25, 1818. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
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96 THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Original Poctry. 


To Ellen. 
I. 
Ellen! there was a time when I could 
tune 
My harp to mirthful measures, and 
repeat 
My songs of love with confidence, 
for soon 
Your lip in singing them could 
make them sweet ; 
The voice of others might my accents 
greet 
With praise or with contempt; I 
gladly flew 
From their reproach, a recompence 
to meet 
In Ellen’s smiles of kindness, for 
I drew 
The subject of my song, and its re- 
ward, from you. 
II. 
But now my harp is tuned to notes of 
woe ; 
In losing you it lost its lively tone ; 
For those who now the voice of praise 
bestow 


Can never praise or look—as you 
have done. 


Their words may be the same,—but 
there are none 
Who breathe them with an accent 
half so dear ; 
They may look kindly too ;—but you 
alone 


Can glance forth kindest looks that 
banish fear 


From lovely laughing eyes, that could 

not be severe. 
Ill. 
In faney’s vision I behold thee now, 
In form and feature beautiful and 

bright ; 

With locks of darkest brown upon thy 
brow, 


And eyes that beam with most ex- 
pressive light ; 


Thy charms shall be remembered whon 
the sight 


Ilias ceased to trace them: as the 
blaze of day 
Lives unforgotten in the gloom of 
night: — 
The hope that sweetens love has 
passed away, 
But hopeless it exists, and never can 


decay. 
IV. 
Ifow dull and cheerless is the garden 
walk! 
How uninviting is the ball-room’s 
blaze ! 
The gay laburnum withers on its 
stalk, 
The monthly rosebud unobserved 
decays, 
For Ellen cannot wear them; stilll 
gaze 


Upon the spot that you inhabited, 
And trace the happiness of former 
days :— 
Sad is the memory of pleasure fled, 
Like thinking of those friends who 
loved us, and are dead. 
V. 
Yet in the hour of mirth, I berd with 
those 
Who kneel at fashion’s altar; and 
I dress 
In seeming apathy my inward woes, 
And wear the fickle smile of cheer- 
fulness ; 
Yet think not, Ellen, that I love thee 
less ; | 
Or that my heart forgets thee ; It 
is true 
Those who surround me know not my 
distress, 
But I have still thy absent form 10 
View ; 
—If this is to forget thee, I have 
been untrue. 


March, 1818, THOMAS. 
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